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THOMAS HEYWOOD. 


HE materials for a biographical sketch of 
Thomas Heywood are very scanty. It would 
appear from a statement found in his ‘‘ Pleasant 

Dialogues and Dramas,” published in 1637, that he 
was a native of Lincolnshire. In another tract he 
refers to ‘‘ the time of my residence at Cambridge.” 
There is not a trace of any reference to him in the 
records of the University, so his name does not appear 
in the Athene Cambrigienses of C. H. and Thompson 
Cooper. 

A bookseller, William Cartwright, who in or about 
the year 1658 reprinted An Apology for Actors, which 
had been published in 1612, bearing on the title page 
the announcement “ written by Thomas Heywood,” 
states that the author was “a fellow of Peter House.” 
That is all the information attainable about his early 
life until on March 25th, 1598, he appears to be 
regularly engaged by Henslowe as a player and sharer 
in the Lord Admiral’s company of players. 

In the list of persons who attended the funeral of 
Queen Anne, the wife of James I., Heywood’s name 
appears as “one of her Majesty’s players,” and it 
has therefore been assumed that during the inter 
vening years he followed the calling of an actor. I 
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appears that on the accession of James I. he left the 
Lord Admiral’s Company and entered the theatrical 
service of the Earl of Worcester, by whom he was 
transferred to that of the Queen. That is inferred 
from a sentence in the dedication to the Earl of The 
Nine Books of various History concerning Women, 
which reads :—‘‘ I was (my lord) your creature, and 
(amongst other of your servants) you bestowed me 
upon the excellent Princess Q. Anne (to whose memorie 
I have celebrated in these papers the zeale of a subject 
and a servant) but by her lamented death your Gift 
(my Lord) is returned unto your hands, being stil 
yours, either to keepe unto your selfe, or to conferre 
where your noble disposition shall best please.” Some 
other contributions to his biography are gathered 
from references to himself in his writings. In An 
Apology for Actors, he describes himself as “‘ being the 
youngest and weakest of the nest wherein I was 
hatcht.”’ ‘‘ The nest” has been supposed to represent 
a band of players, but as he goes on to refer to his 
fellow fledglings ‘‘ability in writing and sufficiency 
in judgement (as their workes generally witnesse to 
the world) ’’ it would seem more applicable to a nest 
of playwriters. In the address To the Judicial Reader, 
prefixed to the same work, he writes :—‘“ My pen 
hath seldome appeared in presse till now; I have 
been too jealous of mine owne weaknesse to thrust 
into the presse; nor had I at this time, but that a 
kind of necessity enjoyned me to so sudden a busi- 
nesse.”’ This statement is hardly consistent with the 
facts. In 1600 was published anonymously, but 
subsequently attributed to Heywood, the play of 
“‘ Edward the Fourth,” in two parts ; in 1601 bearing 
his name, “‘ The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon ”’ ; 
in 1605, “If you know not me, you know Nobody, 
or the troubles of Queen Elizabeth’”’; in 1606, the 
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second part of the same play; in 1607 two plays— 
“The Fair Maid of the Exchange ”’ and ‘‘ A Woman 
Killed with Kindness”; in 1608, ‘‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece”’; and in 1611 “The Golden Age.’ His 
productions during the period were not confined to 
the drama, for in 1608 a translation appeared of 
Salust with a long and remarkable preface entitled, 
“Of the Choice of History,” and a heroic poem ; in 
1609, “Great Britain’s Troy.’ His pen therefore 
could hardly have been described accurately, as seldom 
appearing in the press. 

Upon the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with 
the Prince Palatine, in 1613, he produced ‘‘ A Marriage 
Triumph,” and on the death of James I. he wrote an 
elegy, from which the reader learns that at one time 


he was the theatrical servant of the Earl of South- 
ampton. 


There is no record of his death. The last time his 
name appears is upon the title page of “A Satire 
Against Separatists,” bearing date 1648. 


Heywood has been referred to as “‘the most volu- 
minous dramatic writer in the English and probably 
in any language.’’*- He states that he had “an entire 


* Lope de Vega far exceeds Heywood or any other dra- 
matist in fertility. In Parte Quincena of his Theatre he 
asserts that he had written 900 plays up to 1620; in the 
Vigésima Parte of 1625 the number rises to 1,070; and in 
the £gloga d Clancho, of 1632, which contains the author’s 
last word on the subject, the total is given as 1500. This 
total is corroborated by Montalbdn, in Para Todos, which 
also appeared in 1632; and four years later, in the Fama 
Postuma, Montalbén alleges that Lope wrote 1,800 plays 
and over 400 autos. When over sixty years of age, from 
1625 to 1632, Lope produced more than sixty plays a year ; 
and between 1632 and 1635, when over seventy years of age, 
broken in health and worn out with private sorrows, he wrote 
at the rate of a hundred plays a year ! 
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hand, or at least a main finger” in two hundred 
and twenty plays. Of these only twenty-three have, 
so far, as it is known, been preserved. 

In the last edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, the fol- 
lowing testimony to his industry is quoted from 
Kirkman, the author of a catalogue of plays. He 
says that Heywood “ was very laborious, for he not 
only acted every day, but also obliged himself to 
write a sheet every day for several years together ; 
but many of his plays being composed loosely in 
taverns, occasions them to be mean. .. . I 
could say somewhat more of him, and of all the old 
poets, having taken pleasure to converse with those 
who were acquainted with them.’ It is to be regretted 
that Kirkman did not commit to print the knowledge 
he had thus obtained for as to Heywood, as well as 
to many of his contemporaries, it may be said that 
nothing is known for certain about them. 

William Hazlitt’s estimate of Heywood’s dramatic 
writings is this :— 


‘As Marlowe’s imagination glows like a furnace, Hey- 
wood’s is a gentle lambent flame, that purifies without con- 
suming. His manner is simplicity itself.. Thereis nothing 
supernatural, nothing startling or terrific. He makes use of 
the commonest circumstances of everyday life, and of the 
easiest tempers, to show the workings or rather the inefficacy 
of the passions, the vis inertia of tragedy. His incidents strike 
firm their familiarity, and the distresses he paints invite 
our sympathy from the calmness and resignation with which 
they are borne. The pathos might be deemed purer, from 
its having no mixture of turbulence or vindictiveness in it; 
and in proportion as the sufferers are made to deserve a better 
fate. In the midst of the most untoward reverses and cutting 
injuries, good-nature and good sense keep their accustomed 
sway. He describes men’s errors with tenderness, and their 
duties only with zeal, and the heightenings of a poetic fancy. 
His style is equally natural, simple and unrestrained. The 
dialogue (bating the verse) is such as might be uttered in 
ordinary conversation. It is beautiful prose put into heroic 
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measure. It is not so much that he uses the common English 
idiom for everything (for that I think the most poetical and 
impassioned of our elder dramatists do equally), but the 
simplicity of the characters and the equable flow of the senti- 
ments do not require or suffer it to be warped from the tone 
of level speaking, by figurative expression or hyperbolical 
allusions.” 


Of some passages in “‘A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness,” Hazlitt speaks with admiration. 

So much for what is known of Thomas Heywood 
and of his dramatic works. And it is by these plays 
that his fame has been established. He has been 
associated with several other works where the initials 
“T. H.” have appeared on the title page ; upon what 
grounds it is difficult to understand. In 1598 was 
published ‘‘ A Discourse of the Felicitie of Man or his 
Summun bonum,’’ according to the title page, ‘‘ written 
by Sir Richard Barckley Knight.’’ It is said to be 
“Printed for William Ponsonby,” but the type and 
blocks used clearly point to Richard Field as the 
printer. It is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. The 
dedication and address “‘ To the reader ”’ should arrest 
attention, for they are of a remarkable character. 
The book itself with its quaint, but significant title 
contains a number of stories from ancient as well as 
modern writers and quotations from the early poets 
and from every conceivable source of ancient literature. 
The story of Christopher Sly is to be found on pages 
24 and 25, the incident being introduced thus :—“ I 
remember a pretie experiment practised by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth upon a drunkard.” No 
names are given beyond the Emperor’s. The book 
abounds in phrases which recall to the mind of the 
reader passages in the Shakespeare plays. For instance 
‘““ When God had created this goodly frame the world ” 
at once suggests the speech of Hamlet in Act II., Scene 2, 
and the remarkable translation to be found in the 1614 
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edition of The French Academy of the first verse of 
Chapter XLIII. of Ecclesiasticus. Again the Shakes- 
peare play of “ Julius Cesar ” is brought to mind when 
reading :—‘‘ Were it not better (said Julius Cesar) to 
die once, than to live in such fear and supposition.” 

There are numbers of such instances. 

But the associations with Francis Bacon’s are still 
more marked. It is written :—‘‘ Which confirmeth 
his opinion that made choice of this poesie : Mediocra 
Firma,” evidently an allusion to Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
choice of a family motto. It is probable that anyone 
reading the following sentence would place it as an 
extract from one of Bacon’s Essays :—“ For Libertie 
lighteth the heart, ; Knowledge enricheth the under- 
standing ; Health preserveth our life and Vertue is the 
glory of the Soule.” 

Now in 1631 a second edition of this book was 
published, said to be edited, with additions by T. H. 
In the British Museum Catalogue the work appears 
under the name of Thomas Heywood, but on what 
authority there is no information. How did the 
editing with additions come to be attributed to him? 
Nothing is known of Sir Richard Barckley as a writer. 
No other book bears his name. It is beyond doubt 
that if no name appeared on the title page of The 
Felicite of Man, any reader, acquainted with Bacon’s 
style would attribute the authorship to him. 

The Life and Death of Hector, &c.—a translation by 
T. H. of Lydgate’s original from (1614) and The two 
most notable and worthie Histories, &c., by Sallust, 
translated from the Latin by T. H. (1609), are both on 
the same authority placed to the credit of Thomas 
Heywood. 

There are two works bearing this name as the author 
which require more than a passing notice, namely :— 
An apology for Actors, printed by Nicholas Okes in 1612 
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and TONAIKEION or Nine Bookes of Various History 
concerning Women, printed by Adam Islip in 1624. 
The first is a tract of 61 pages, the second is a folio 
volume of 466 pages with ruled margins. Both are 
very rare volumes, but the Apology is the rarer. 

The controversy as to the harmfulness of stage 
plays was introduced by the publication of a ‘‘ Treatise, 
wherein Dicing, Dancing, Vaine Playes or Enterludes, 
&c., are reproved,”’ by John Northbrooke. It bears no 
date, but was licensed for the press in 1577, and was 
printed by H. Bynneman. In 1579 was printed by 
Thomas Woodcocke “‘ The Schoole of Abuse, conteining 
a pleausaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, Platers, 
Jesters, and such like Caterpillers of the Commonwealth, 
by Stephan Gosson, Stud., Oxon.”’ In 1580 was pub- 
lished anonymously a pamphlet supporting Gosson’s 
contentions, under the title of ‘‘ The Second and Third 
Blast of Retreat from Plays and Theatres.” In 1583 
appeared Philip Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses. This 
includes a division entitled: Of Stage-plays and Inter- 
ludes, with their wickedness. So far the Stage had been 
attacked from four quarters without recciving any 
defence. 

In 1584 Thomas Lodge, in his Alarum against Usurers 
incidentally introduces certain arguments in favour of 
theatrical representations. In the same year George 
Whetstone in his Touchstone for the Time appended to 
Mirror for Magistrates of cities “ censures the use of Stage 
plays on the Sabbath-day, and the abuse of them at 
all times.” In 1587 William Rankins published Mirror 
of Monsters in which he indulges in abuse of all persons 
and matters connected with theatres, notwithstanding 
which within a few years afterwards he is to be found 
writing plays for performances at Henslowe’s Theatre. 

Notwithstanding the steady and consistent oppo- 
sition of the Puritans, theatres and theatrical audiences 
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steadily increased. The first two theatres (The Theatre 
and The Curtain) had been e.ected in 1576 or 1577. 
It was, however, in the inn yards that the bulk of 
the ‘heatrical performances took place. The audiences 
were compo-:ed of the lowest classes. The plays 
enacted were for the most part vulgar and obscene. 
The city authorities frequently interfered and stopped 
their performance. Dumb shows and _ Inductions 
became popular. Up to 1587 there had been no 
advance in the literary quality of the plays. The next 
stage in the pamphlet controversy was the appear- 
ance in 1599 of Dr. John Rai: holds’ Overthrow of 
Stage Plays. RRainholds was a man of the widest know- 
ledge, a strong Puritan and his attack, though in many 
respects extreme and narrow is a very effective denun- 
ciation. The publication of this volume was followed 
by vigorous attempts to limit the number of theatres in, 
and near London, and to restrain dramatic represen- 
tations. Yet in 1600 the Globe Theatre was built, and 
opened by Burbage, who in 1608 acquired the lease of 
Blackfriars Theatre. There was no addition to the 
literature, for or against theatres, until in 1610 a coarse 
and violent attack on the stage was made in a play 
called Histriomastix. There is no definite evidence as 
to the condition of the London Theatres during this 
period, or as to the position which they were occupying 
in the public estimation. But the general effect of 
what can be learnt justifies the inference that the oppo- 
sition had decreased, if it had not ceased, and that the 
status of the actor was improving. 

There does not appear to have been at this time any 
necessity for the publication of a defence of the stage, 
or of the actors’ calling. The English drama had 
reached its zenith. The Shakespeare plays had all 
been produced. Although Othello was not published 
until 1622 and the manuscript, alleged to have been 
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discovered by Cunningham, may have been and prob- 
ably was a forgery, it is generally accepted that the 
notes were based upon authentic evidence that the 
play was acted as early as 1612. The material was 
available which should make the drama a means 
whereby the minds of men should be instructed to 
virtue. The spade work had been accomplished. 
The rich drama was provided long in anticipation of 
the times in which it could be appreciated. The 
moment therefore was opportune for the production 
of a manifesto on its behalf. Such was the position 
when in 1612 An Apology for Actors bearing the name 
of Thomas Heywood was published. 

The pamphlet is an octavo of 61 pages. The title 
page states that it contains three brief treatises on 
actors :— 

1. Their antiquity, 
2. Their ancient dignity, 
3. The true use of their quality. 

Underneath is this motto :-— 

Et prodesse solent et delectare— 

They are accustomed to profit and to delight. 

After the title page follows: (1) a dedication to 
the Right Honourable, Edward Earle of Worcester, 
Lord of Chepstoll, Ragland and Gower, etc.; (2) an 
address ‘‘ To my good friends and Fellowes the Citty- 
Actors ; (3) An address “‘ To the Judiciall Reader ” ; 
(4) Verses in Greek and Latin, anonymous; (5) Odes 
by Ar. Hopton, John Webster, Rich. Perkins, Chris- 
topher Beeston, Robert Pallant and John Taylor, and 
(6) Lines addressed by “‘ The Author to his Booke.”’ 

The dedication is after the style of those to the Earl 
of Southampton of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. 
The concluding sentences to the Judiciall Reader 
might form part of an epilogue to Shakespeare 
Comedy :— 
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“‘T will neither show myself over presumptuous 
in skorning thy favour, nor too importunate a 
beggar by too servilly intreating it. What thou art 
content to bestow upon my pains, I am content 
to accept: if good thoughts, they are all I desire : 
if good words, they are more than I deserve: if 
bad opinion, I am sorry I have incurr’d it: if evil 
language, I know not how I have merited it: if 
any thing, I am pleased: if nothing, I am 
satisfied, contenting myself with this—I have 
done no more then (had I been called to account) 
shewed what I could say in defence of my own 
quality.” 

The Odes (5) are curious. It would be instructive to 
know how they were obtained and gathered together. 
Presumably the author would send to John Taylor, 
the Waterman, and ask him for a matter of 36 lines 
of rhyme addressed “‘To my approved Friend, M. 
Thomas Heywood.” But why should John Taylor 
be selected to write lines to be prefixed to this pamphlet ? 
The preliminary odes or sonnets, which are found in 
many of the books of the period, are well worth careful 
study and comparison. A still more curious collection 
follow the address to the World introducing the edition 
of Taylor’s works published in 1630. 

The lines headed ‘ The Author to his Booke”’ are 
so noteworthy as to justify reproduction here. They 
are so strongly reminiscent of the Soliloquy of Jacques 
in As you ltke it. 

THE AUTHOR TO HIS BOOKE. 
The world’s a theater, the earth a stage, 
Which God and nature doth with actors fill : 
Kings have their entrance in due equipage, 
And some their parts play well, and others ill. 
The best no better are (in this theater), 


Where every humor’s fitted in his kinde ; 
This a true subject acts, and that a traytor. 
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The first applauded, and the last confin’d ; 
This plaies an honest man, and that a knave. 
A gentle person this, and he a clowne, 
One man is ragged, and another brave : 
All men have parts, and each man acts his owne. 
She a chaste lady acteth all her life ; 
A wanton curtezan another playes ; 
This covets marriage love, that nuptial strife ; 
Both in continual action spend their dayes : 
Some citizens, some soldiers, borne to adventer, 
Sheepheards, and sea-men. Then our play’s begun 
When we are borne, and to the world first enter, 
And all finde exits when their parts are done. 
If then the world a theater present, 
As by the roundnesse it appears most fit, 
Built with starre galleries of hye ascent, 
In which Jehove doth as a spectator sit, 
And chiefe determiner to applaud the best, 
And their indevours crowne with more merit ; 
But by their evill actions doomes the rest 
To end disgrac’t, while others praise inherit ; 
He that denyes then theaters should be, 
He may as well deny a world to me. 

THomas HEywoop. 


It would have been very appropriate if Bacon’s 
description of Dramatic poetry* had been quoted at 
the head of An Apology for Actors. The treatises are 
in effect simply an amplification of his words :— 

“Drammaticall, or Representative Poesy, 
which brings the World upon the stage, is of 
excellent use, if it were not abused. For the 
Instructions, and Corruptions of the Stage, may be 
great; but the corruptions in this kind abound ; 
the Discipline is altogether neglected in our 
times. For although in modern commonwealths, 
Stage-plaies be but estimed a sport or pastime, 
unless it draw from the Satyre, and be mordant, 
yet the care of the Ancients was, that it should 


*Of the Advancement of Learning, 1640, Lib. II., Chap. 13. 
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instruct the minds of men unto virtue. Nay, 
wise men and great Philosophers, have accounted 
it, as the Archet, or Musicall Bow of the Mind.” 

That is the text upon which the three treatises or 
discourses are founded. The first of these is a magnifi- 
cent example of the orator’s art. Some passages in it 
are unsurpassed by any examples to be found in the 
English language. They can only be appreciated when 
read aloud. . 

It opens with a lengthy sentence in which a peculiarity 
of the author’s mind is at once revealed, namely an 
abnormal propensity for indulging in similitude and 
metaphor. This is it :— 

“Mooved by the sundry exclamations of many 
seditious seetists in this age, who in the fatness 
and rankness of a peaceable commonwealth, grow 
up like unsavery tufts of grasse, which, though out- 
wardly greeneand fresh to the eye, yet are they both 
unpleasant and unprofitable, beeing too sower for 
food, and too ranke for fodder; these men, like 
the ancient Germans, affecting no fashion but 
their owne, would draw other nations to bee 
slovens like themselves, and undertaking to 
purifie and reforme the sacred bodies of the 
church and common-weale (in the trew use of 
both which they are altogether ignorant), would 
but like artlesse phisitions, for experiment sake, 
rather minister pils to poyson the whole body, 
their cordials to preserve any, or the least part.” 

Shortly after the author introduces his subject by 
relating a dream in which Melpomene, one of the Muses 
who presided over Tragedy, appeared to him. Her 
appearance is thus described :— 

“Her hair rudely disheveled, her chaplet 
withered, her visage with teares stayned, her brow 
furrowed, her eyes dejected, nay, her whole 
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complexion quite faded and altered ; and perusing 
her habit, I might behold the colour of her fresh 
roabe all crimson breathed, and with the envenomed 
juice of some profane spilt inke in every place 
stained ; nay more, her busken of all the wonted 
jewels and ornaments utterly despoyled, about 
which, in manner of a garter, I might behold 
these letters, written in a playne and large 
character : 


Behold my tragicke buskin rent and torne, 
Which kings and emperors in La tymes have 
worne. 


This I no sooner had perused, but suddenly I 
might perceave the enraged Muse cast up her 
scornfull head: her eye-bals sparkle fire, and a 
suddain dash of disdaine, intermixt with rage, 
‘purples her cheeke. When, pacing with a maiesticke 
gate, and rowsing up her fresh spirits with a 
lively and quient action, shee began in these or 
the like words.”’ 
And then follow fifty lines of blank verse, in which 
Melpomene recounts the services she has rendered 
in the past to humanity, the honour which has been 
awarded to her, and the neglect and scorn with which 
she is now treated, concluding :— 
Oh! Senecca 
Thou tragicke poet hadst thou lived to see 
This outrage done to sad Melpomene, 


With such sharpe lynes thou wouldst revenge my blot, 
As armed Ovid against Ibis wrote. 


Whereupon the author awoke, and having perused 
this vision over and over again in his remembrance, 
he suddenly bethought himself how many poets, 
tragic and comic, dying many ages before, still lived in 
their works. He then proceeded to trace the history of 
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the stage, commencing in the first of the Olimpiads 
with the triumphs of Hercules, carrying it down to the 
present time in which he was living. The language in 
which this is written is not that of the pamphleteer, 
it is the impassioned outpouring of the orator. Its 
beauty and the exquisite construction of the sentences, 
for effect on the auditor, are lost until they are read 
aloud. And ever and anon is the metaphor bursting 
forth throughout the history. Argument is continually 
introduced to emphasize the value of the stage. Space 
forbids copious quotation, but the passage in which 
the services of the stage to rhetoricke and the orator 
are so noteworthy, having regard to Hamlet’s advice 
to the players that space must be found for them :— 

To come to rhetoricke: it not onely emboldens 
a scholler to speake, but instructs him to speake 
well, and with judgement to observe his commas, 
colons, and full poynts; his parentheses, his 
breathing spaces, and distinctions; to keepe a 
decorum in his countenance, neither to frowne, 
when he should smile, nor to make unseemly and 
disguised faces in the delivery of his words; not 
to stare with his eies, draw awry his mouth, 
confound his voice in the hollow of his throat, or 
teare his words hastily betwixt his teeth; ne ther 
to buffet his deske like a mad man, nor stande in 
his place like a livelesse image, demtrely plodding, 
and without any smooth and formal motion. 
It instructs him to fit his phrases to his action, 
and his action to his phrase, and his pronuntia- 
tion to them both. 

Tully, in his booke Ad Caium Herennium, 
requires five things in an orator—invention, dis- 
position, eloquution, memory and pronun iation, 
yet all are imperfect without the sixt, which 
is action, for be his invention never so fluent 
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and exquisite, his disposition and order never so 
composed and formall, his eloquence and elaborate 
phrases never so materiall and pithy, his memory 
never so firme and retentive, his pronuntiation 
never so musicall and plausive, yet without a 
comely and eloquent gesture, a gratious and a 
bewitching kinde of action, a naturall and familiar 
motion of the head, the hand, the body, and a 
moderate and fit countenance sutable to all the 
rest, I hold the rest as nothing. A delivery and 
sweet action is the glosse and beauty of any discourse 
that belongs to a scholler. And this is the action 
behoovefull in any that professe this quality, not 
to use any impudent or forced motion in any part 
of the body, nor rough or other violent gesture ; 
nor on the contrary to stand like a stiffe starcht 
man, but to qualifie everything according to the 
nature of the person personated ; for in overacting 
trickes, and toyling too much in the anticke habit 
of humors, men of the ripest desert, greatest 
opinions, and best reputations, may breake into 
the most violent absurdities. I take not upon 
me to teach, but to advise, for it becomes my 
juniority rather to be pupil’d my selfe than to 
instruct others ? 

The ancient dignity of actors is the theme of the 
second treatise. It exhibits the author’s wide know- 
ledge of classical literature, and the marvellous memory 
which he possessed. This knowledge extended to the 
conditions of Greece and Rome, and also of other 
countries during their histories. In speaking of 
English actors, he refers in eulogistic terms to Tarelton 
and Kemp amongst those passed away. Only one 
living is mentioned” in his time the most worthy, 
famous Maister Edward Allen.” 

In the third treatise, the true use of the Actor’s 
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quality is insisted on, with illustrations which further 
confirm the possession by the author of universal 
knowledge. There is one important consideration 
urged—that one of the objects which the writers had 
in producing plays was the enrichment of the English 
language :— 

“ Secondly, our English tongue, which hath ben 
the most harsh, uneven, and broken language of 
the world, part Dutch, part Irish, Saxon, Scotch, 
Welsh, and indeed a gallimaffry of many, but 
perfect in none, is now by this secondary meanes 
of playing continually refined, every writer striving 
in himselfe to adde a new flourish unto it; so that 
in processe, from the first rude and unpolisht 
tongue, it is growne to a most perfect and com- 
posed language, and many excellent workes and 
elaborate poems writ in the same, that many 
nations grow inamored of our tongue (before 
despised). Neither Saphicke, Ionicke, Iambicke, 
Phaleuticke, Adonicke, Gliconicke, Hexamiter, 
Tetramitrer, Pentamiter, Asclepediacke, Choriam- 
bicke, nor any other measured verse used among 
the Greekes, Latins, Italiens, French, Dutch or 
Spanish writers, but may be exprest in English 
be it blank verse or meeter, in distichon, or 
hexastichon, or in what forme or feet or what 
number you can desire. Thus you see to what 
excellency our refined English is brought, that in 
these daies we are ashamed of that euphony and 
eloquence, which within these 60 years the best 
tongues in the land were proud to pronounce.” 

But the reader must have the pamphlet in his own 
hands for perusal in order to realize its merits. Suffice 
it to say that it is the most brilliant and complete 
defence to the Stage and of the actors calling, which 
has appeared to this day. 
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Mr. Parker Woodward in Tudor Problems has 
attributed the authorship of this little work to Francis 
Bacon, and a critical and exhaustive examination of 
it confirms his opinion. There, however, on the 
title page, at the foot of the dedication and else- 
where stands the name of Thomas Heywood as the 
author, and very strong evidence must be forthcoming 
before the name of any other writer can be sub- 
stituted for it. It does not meet the case, to point 
out that many writers have adopted pseudonyms and 
have published works under their own names and 
invented names. When Miss Marion Evans adopted 
aS a penname the words “‘ George Eliot ”’ so far as is 
known there was no individual bearing that name 
with whom she was acquainted. There was a man, 
however, of that name who came forward and claimed 
the authorship, but there was abundant evidence 
available to confute his claim. The circumstances, 
however, in this case, differ considerably. There was 
one, Thomas Heywood, an actor; of that there is 
authentic evidence; so is there that Henslow paid 
sums of money to Hawarde, for writing plays for the 
Rose Theatre, presumably the same Heywood, for 
there are 23 plays extant which bear his name. There 
is no evidence that Heywood was at Cambridge, because 
the statement is based on a sentence in the Apology— 
““In the time of my residence at Cambridge.” If the 
authorship of the Apology is attacked, nothing in it 
can be quoted in support of the claim for Heywood, 
unless corroboration be found elsewhere. It is the 
author who makes the statement, and if Heywood be 
not the author, the value of the statement as evidence 
that Heywood was at Cambridge falls to the ground. 
But another difficulty presents itself. In addition to 
the plays before referred to, there are a number of 
other works bearing his name, and if the opinion be 
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advanced that Bacon wrote the Apology, this question 
must be faced—Is it claimed that Bacon wrote every- 
thing bearing Heywood’s name or only certain of these 
works? Is it the contention that Bacon arranged 
with a man named Heywood, who was known as a 
writer, that certain works of which the former was the 
author should be published under the name of the 
latter? The answer is that the investigation must 
proceed by stages. If the internal evidence in the 
Apology is sufficient to establish a prima facie case 
that Bacon was the author, other of the works accredited 
to Heywood must be examined in a similar manner to 
see what results they will yield. 

That it was the custom about this time, for books 
to be published with names on the title page other 
than those of the author’s is vouched for by the 
author of the Arte of English Poesie, who definitely 
states that notable gentlemen at Court, who wrote 
commendably, rather than suffer the discredit which 
attached to a gentleman to seem learned or to show 
himself amorous of any good art, either suppressed 
their writings or suffered them to be published without 
their own names to them. So the custom is estab- 
lished, for the Arte of English Poesie is a standard 
authority, and if it be established the right to raise 
the question as to the Apology follows. 

A careful perusal of the work warrants the following 
assertions as to the author. 

I. He was a consummate orator—by nature, for an 
orator can never be made. Ifa man does not possess 
the natural qualifications for oratory he can never 
acquire them. He may become a good speaker, a 
brilliant debater, but an orator—never, unless he be 
born one. He must by instinct possess the faculty of 
expressing himself, without effort or thought, in words, 
which from their musical cadence afford pleasure 
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as they fall on the ears of his auditors. That is a 
sine qua non. Itis the possession of a peculiar musical 
ear which is essential, or the man can never be an 
orator. The author of the Apology possessed this 
faculty to the full extent. There are passages in it 
which, adequately declaimed, are unsurpassed in the 
English language. If Thomas Heywood was the 
writer he could not fail to have had great renown as 
an orator. But there is no evidence that he enjoyed 
such a reputation. Bacon was the greatest orator of 
his time, or probably of any time. 

2. His mind worked so curiously that he could 
detect similitudes between objects which appeared 
to have nothing incommon. In the first thirteen lines* 
of the pamphlet, he introduces three similes or 
metaphors to which nine of the thirteen lines are 
devoted. Throughout the book he is continually 
leaving his theme to relate some incident or work out 
some metaphor. This propensity becomes almost 
wearisome at times. His mind was so profusely stored 
with information and was so alert to recognize a 
similitude, between the subject he was writing about 
and some out of the way object, that he was continually 
drawn aside from his quest. This was a peculiar char- 
acteristic of Bacon, to which Macaulay, Spedding, 
Abbot, and others bear testimony. 

3. His mind was stored with knowledge of the details 
of the histories of the ancient and modern nations 
especially those of Greece and Rome. It is evident 
that his references are made from memory and not 
from recourse to books. His memory must have been 
phenomenal. Bacon possessed such a memory and 
used it just as the author of this pamphlet used his. 

4. He had an intimate and wide knowledge of mytho- 


*See page 68 of this number. 
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logy and of classical authors, many of whom were not 
popularly known. He appears to quote extracts from 
them from memory. Again Bacon’s knowledge and 
practice in writing fulfil the requirements. Gilbert 
Watt in the dedication of the 1640 Advancement of 
Learning, says :—‘‘ He after he had survaied all the 
Records of Antiquity after the volumes of men, betook 
himself to the volume of the world ; and having con- 
quered whatever books possest.”” This was exactly 
the experience which the author of the Nine Muses 
must have had. 

5. He was accustomed to break off to relate an 
anecdote or tell a story. Another habit of Bacon’s, 
who always insisted that when instruction was given 
it should be combined with entertainment. 


6. He repeatedly sought to emphasize his state- 
ments and arguments with interrogative sentences. 
Another habit of Bacon’s. 


7. His sentences are frequently framed so that the 
prose may be scanned as blank verse. Words are 
unnecessarily introduced to facilitate this. Not that 
this was intentionally done, but the author habitually 
thought in blank verse. Bacon’s “‘ History of Henry 
VII.” forms a striking example of this method of 
writing. 

8. His mind was stored with the writings of the 
classical authors in their original tongues, and he is 
persistently introducing Latin and sometimes Greek 
quotations from them. Another practice of Bacon’s. 


g. His construction of sentences and the unusual 
words found in his vocabulary are peculiar to Bacon. 
For instance, he uses the words ‘‘ compendious ” and 
“‘ compendiousness,” the former being rarely used 
except by Bacon, although it is to be found in The 
Gouvenor, by Sir T. Elyot ; the latter is still rarer. 
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1o. He is a master of terseness, but is frequently 
prolix, just as was Bacon. 


11. His views and arguments from the first page to 
the last synchronize with Bacon’s. One notable in- 
stance may be mentioned. The author, speaking of 
the ancient writers, says: ‘‘Had they lived in the after- 
noone of the world as they dyed even in the morning,” 
and again: ‘‘ They lived in the childhood and infancy 
of the world.” Bacon objects to the current use of 
the term, antiquity. He writes: “ As for antiquity, 
the opinion touching it, which men entertain, is quite 
a negligent one, and scarcely consonant with the word 
itself. For the old age of the world is to be accounted 
the true antiquity; and this is the attribute of our 
own times, not of that earlier age of the world in 
which the ancients lived ; and which, though in respect 
of us it was the elder, yet in respect of the world it 
was the younger.” 


1z. In reading the Apology one is again and again 
reminded of Shakespeare. Whocan read the following: 


“ Briefly, there is neither tragedy, history, 
comedy, morall, or pastorall, from which an 
infinite use cannot be gathered. I speak not in 
the defence of any lascivious shewes, scurrelous 
jeasts or scandalous invectives. If there be 
any such, I banish them quite from my patronage,’’ 


without being reminded of Polonius’ description of the 
players and Anthony’s funeral oration. This argu- 
ment will, of course, only weigh with such as are pre- 
pared to accept the Bacon authorship of the Shake- 
speare Plays. 

This article was commenced with the intention 
of drawing attention to that remarkable work: 
TONAIKEION, or Nine bookes of Various History con- 
cerning Women, bearing Heywood’s name. Having 
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read the Apology many times the writer took it up 
again, intending to make only a passing reference to 
it, but the fresh light thrown upon it as the result of 
a study of the Nine bookes caused his pen to flow on 
with the foregoing comments upon it. The Nine 
Muses, as it may be called for brevity’s sake, is a 
wonderful production, and if Thomas Heywood was 
the author should entitle him to a position in the very 
front rank of early Jacobean writers. 

It is difficult to find words with which to describe 
its marvellous character. In the dedication the 
author states that he brings the Nine Muses with an 
army of Godesses and Women to mediate on his 
behalf. ‘‘In these few sheets,” he says, “I have 
lodged to the number of three thousand.” If three 
thousand women are described ; there are certainly as 
many if not more writers quoted in the narration of 
their deeds. The author appears to have an intimate 
knowledge of every writer ancient and modern. But 
that the book is there in print it would seem incredible 
that such a mass of information could be gathered 
together. The author apparently has so intimate a 
knowledge of these writers, that he not only carries 
in his memory their names, but the contents of their 
works. For it is clear that, as in the case of the 
Apology, he is writing from memory, and without 
actual references to the volumes he quotes from. 

The Dedication is addressed to the Earl of Worcester, 
and is in what is termed, the style common to the 
period. It zs common to the period, nay, more, it is 
restricted to the period, but it is certain that any 
impartial investigator who will carefully compare 
these prefaces written in this style must inevitably 
come to the conclusion that they are from the same 
pen. It is more possible to believe this, than that 
such a similarity of style, characterized by such 
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striking peculiarities, could be employed by so many 
diverse men. 

The Nine Muses is an extremely rare book, and 
does not appear to have been reprinted. The address 
“To the Reader’’ prefixed to it contains so much 
information as to its contents that it may be repro- 
duced with advantage here. 


TO THE READER. 


Generous Reader, I have disposed to thy most 
judiciall view a discourse of Women: wherein 
expect not, that I should either enviously carpe 
at the peculiar manners or actions of any living 
nor injuriously detract from the Sephulchers of . 
the dead ; the first I could never effect, the last I 
did always detest. I only present thee with a 
Collection of Histories, which touch the generalitie 
of Women, such as have either beene illustrated 
for their Vertues, and Noble Actions, or contra- 
rily branded for their Vices, and baser conditions ; 
in all which, I have not exceeded the bounds and 
limits of good and sufficient Authoritie. Here 
thou mayest reade of all degrees, from the Scepter 
in the Court, to the Sheepe-booke in the Cottage : 
of all times, from the first Rainebow, to the last 
blazing starre; of all knowne nations, from the 
North to the Meridian, and from the East to the 
Septentrion: of all faiths; Jewes, Pagans or 
Christians: of all callings; Virgins, Wives or 
Widowes: of the Fair and Foule, Chaste and 
Wanton, of each of these something: Briefly, of 
all Estates, Conditions and Qualities whatsoever. 
In the Goddesses and other Poeticall Fictions 
(which to some Readers may appeare fabulously 
impossible) you shall find their misticall sences 
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made perspicuous and plaine, with the true intent 
of the Poets, which was not (as some have dreamed) 
meerly to transferre Worship and Honor upon 
Naturall Caufes, thereby to debarre the true and 
ever-living Creator of his divine adoration, but 
rather including in darke and enigmaticall His- 
tories, Precepts of Wisdome and Knowledge, least 
they should be made too popular, and therefore 
subject to contempt. The like illustrations you 
shall find in the Nymphes, Graces, Oreades, 
Driades, Hamadriades, etc. No seeming fable 
being here remembered (though never so intricate 
and obscure) which is not made plaine and easy. 
In the muses, you shall meet with the first inven- 
tresses of all good Arts, and Disciplines ; in the 
Sybills, their divine Prophesies set downe at 
large ; in the Vestalls, the honour due to Chas- 
titie ; in Queenes, how such should beare them- 
selves in their power, and other Noble Ladies in 
their obedience. Wives may reade hear of Chaste 
Virgins, to patterne their Daughters by, and how 
to demean themselves in all conjugall love towards 
their Husbands: Widowes may find what may 
best become their solitude, and Matrons those 
accomplishments that most dignifie their gravitie : 
and so of the rest. Now if any ask, Why I have 
shut up and contruded within a narrow roome, 
many large Histories, not deleting them with 
every plenarie circumstance? I answer, that therein 
I have imitated AZlianus de Var. Hist. and Valer. 
Maxim, who epitomised great and memorable 
acts, reducing and contracting into a compen- 
dious Method wide and loose Histories, giving 
them notwithstanding their full weight in few 
words. Some also may cavill, that I have not 
introduced them in order, neither Alphabetically 
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nor according to custome or president which I 
thus excuse: The most cunning and curious 
Musicke is that which is‘made out of Discords ; 
and Ovid preferres a blunt Carriage and a 
neglected Habit above all sprucenesse and for- 
malitie. It may be likewise objected, Why 
amongst sad and grave Histories, I have here and 
there inserted fabulous jeasts and tales, savouring 
of Lightnesse? I answer, I have therein imitated 
our Historicall and Comical Poets that no write 
to the stage; who least the Auditorie should be 
dulled with serious courses (which are meerly 
weightye and materiall) in every Act present 
some Zanie with his Mimic action, to breed in the 
less capable mirth and laughter: For they that 
write to all must strive to please all. And as 
such fashion themselves to a multitude, consisting 
of spectators severally addicted ; so I, universa- 
litie of Rearders, diversely disposed. I may be 
further questioned, Why I have in the Front of 
my Booke no Encomiasticks, or commendatorie 
Verses for my friends, to usher in the Worke 
(especially being so much and so long conversant 
among the Poets) which is able to discourage a 
Booke wanting their approbation and countenance. 
Let that (I entreat) be no prejudice to my Labours 
since I did not communicate them unto any. 
And how can any man truly commend what he 
hath not advisedly perused? Neither doe I 
thinke I am so little knowne or ill-beloved amongst 
them, that any one would have denied me so small 
a courtesie. But being only a matter of forme, 
and neither helpe nor hinderance to that which 
hath alreadie past the Presse ; I expose it naked to 
the free view, and unguarded with any such faction 
of friends ; either by the worth thereof to be com- 
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mended, and so live ; or by the weakenesse to be 
disparaged, and so perish. And these are all the 
difficulties of which I am now to expostulate, 
desiring thee to excuse a suddaine Businesse, 
which began with the Presse, kept it still going and 
ended some few dayes before it. These things 
well considered may in any generous spirit prevent 
all cavill and Criticisme, and to such onely I 
submit myselfe. 


Thine who for thy sake desire to be still indus- 
trious. 
a. oe 


The concluding sentences of this address are very 
illuminating. The author was conscious of the prodi- 
gious feat he had accomplished in writing his book, 
and he is desirous that the reader should be informed 
as to the circumstances under which it was produced, 
which add to the marvel of the feat. This information 
he conveys in an ingenious manner. He makes an 
apology for the omission at its front of any commen- 
datory verses from his friends. These could not be 
obtained, for he had not communicated with any as to 
what he was writing. As no one had perused the work 
there were none who could commend it. The book is 
to stand or fall on its merits. If it be worthy let it live, 
if it be weak, let it perish. Then the manner of its 
production is explained. The first sheets of the 
manuscript were written and sent to the printer to be 
set up in type, and the remainder was written and 
followed on, a few sheets at a time as the setting up in 
type was proceeding, the concluding pages only being 
written a few days before the whole book was set up. 
It even conveys more than that, for a printer in those 
days would not have a sufficient supply of type to set 
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up the whole book before printing off. The practice 
was for sixteen or thirty-two pages, if printed in 8’s, 
to be set up and printed off ; then the type was distri- 
buted and used for the next portion and so on. It is 
printed in threes, that is in batches of 12 pages of 
which there are thirty-nine. Adam Islip was the 
printer and as some of the most important works 
published about this time bear his name as printer, it is 
obvious that he had a considerable staff. How long 
wouldit take to set upin type twelve pages of the book ? 
The expression ‘“‘suddaine Business’ warrants the 
inference that the printer would be required to hasten 
the work. Under these circumstances it is not an 
extravagant estimate that the twelve pages would be 
set up in three days. This would mean that the 
book would be written in from eighteen to twenty 
weeks.* If the composition of the type took twice as 
long it would mean thirty-nine weeks. Let anyone 
turn over the pages of the volume, which can be seen at 
the British Museum, and examine page by page the 
character of the text. Only one conclusion could be 
arrived at, that unless the author was writing from 
memory, the time required for its compilation would 
be years instead of months. 

Most of the arguments advanced to support the 
suggestion that Bacon was the author of the Apology 
strike with equal force if applied to the Nine Muses. 
In addition the eulogies on Queen Elizabeth (pages 123 
and 398), and those on Queen Anne (page 123), and the 
Princess Elizabeth (page 125), are especially note- 

* Since the final proofs of this article were corrected the 
writer noticed the curious inscription on the last page of the 
Nine Muses. It reads:—Opus Excogitatum, Inchoatum, 
Explicitum, Et a Typographo excusum, inter Septemdecem, 
Septimanas. The work was therefore conceived, commenced, 
set in order, and carried through the press within a period 


of seventeen weeks. The accuracy of the above estimate is 
therefore confirmed. 
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worthy as being exactly in the Baconstyle. It will be 
observed that the word “‘ compendious ”’ is introduced 
into the address ‘‘ To the Reader.’ Interspersed in the 
text are poems and sonnets after the style of Barclay’s 
Argenis. Many of these are of exceptional merit. 

Any attempt at an analysis or criticism of the Nine 
Muses would occupy more space than is here available. 
Suffice it to say that if these comments lead to an 
awakening of interest in it, on the part of some students 
of English literature, the object aimed at will be 
achieved. 

The volume, according to the date on the title page, 
was issued from the press in 1624. It would, if the 
author’s statement before referred to be correct, be 
written in that or the preceding year. At that time, 
Bacon was admittedly unoccupied with state or public 
affairs, and what more likely than that he should 
employ a portion of his time in its compilation. Every 
page in it is consistent with the view that he was the 
author. Moreover, it is highly improbable that there 
ever lived a man, but he, who could have written it 
under the conditions stated. 

It is necessary to say something more by 
way of apology for this article. Many staunch 
Baconians express regret that this and similar 
claims are put forward attributing to Bacon 
authorship of books passing under other names. They 
consider it does the cause they have at heart consider- 
able harm, for, say they—“ It is impossible for a man— 
Bacon or anyone else—to have accomplished all the 
work claimed for him. Surely it is enough if he wrote 
the Shakespeare plays and sonnets—confine your 
claims to them and people will listen to you, but these 
extravagant suggestions bewilder those who are 
beginning to take an interest in the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, and cause them to turn away from asso- 
ciation with cranks.” 
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The answer is :—Let each claim be judged on its 
merits. Francis Bacon is not understood or appre- 
ciated. The colossal proportions of his mind, his 
memory and his capacity for work are not recognised. 
Some day the truth will prevail, and when it does, 
much more than has yet been claimed for him will 
have to be placed to his credit. 

WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY. 


——>+—______ 
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have”’ is clearly The State of the two Cities, 

the Heavenly and the Earthly, as seen in Chap. 28 
of the work, entitled St. Augustine of the Citie of God 
[p. 502, Folio 1620]. ‘‘Two lives . . . have 
given originall to these two Cities : Self-love in con- 
tempt of God unto the earthly; love of God in 
contempt of one’s selfe to the heavenly. The first 
seeketh the glory of men, and the latter desires God 
only as the testimony of the conscience, the greatest 
glory. That glories in it selfe, and this in God. That 
exalteth it selfe in the owne glory: This saith to God, 
My glory and the lifter up of my head. That boasteth 
of the ambitions conquerors led by the lust of sover- 
eignety, in this every one serveth other in charity, 
both the Rulers in counselling, and the subjects in 
obeying. That loveth worldly vertue in the poten- 
tates ; this saith unto God, J will love Thee, O Lord my 
strength. Andthe wisemenofthat . . . extolling 
themselves proudly. . . . But in the other 
. only the piety that serveth the true God 
that God may become all in all.” 

If we study Sonnet CXLIV. closely, word by word 
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alongside of this passage, we find it interpreted as 
the confession of a human Soul, yielding now to its 
lower and earthly nature with melancholy results, 
now to its higher with comfort and gladness. The 
common experience of Humanity. Who has not 
climbed his Peak of Darien only to sink once more 
into the Slime of Despond? Augustine probes Cause 
and Effect as finely as our Shakespeare, and is therefore 
as great a Teacher. Both the Sonnet and The Cutie 
of God deplore the foul and fiendish quality of pride, 
which together with ambition leads men, says Augus- 
tine, to Hell. To serve, he points out, is the privilege 
of the Angelic State, while our Shake-speare notes 
the same quality in the citizens of Heaven, 7.e., ‘‘ The 
airs of Paradise fanned the house and angels officed 
all. (Alls Well, Act 3, Sc. 2.) That the worser 
spirit of the Sonnet should be described as a woman 
points less to her sex than to her quality of non- 
strength. The manlier Spirit of the Penitent gains 
power from “ Thee, O Lord my Strength,” and does 
battle with his weaker and more yielding nature. 
It is worth studying on p. 253, Chap. 14 of the Cutie 
of God, Vives Note :—“‘ Many Philosophers, and Euclid 
for one, gives each man two Lars, a good and a bad, 
such as was that which came to Brutus in the night.” 
Shake-speare, too, takes particular care to emphasise 
in Julius Caesar that the evil Lars of Brutus came in 
the night. Brutus says : 


“How ill the taper burns,” 
and bids his page: 
“Gentle knave, good night,” 
and again : 
“Good Boy, good night.”—(Julius Cesar, Act. 4, Sc. 2.) 


I have already shown in January BACONIANA, 
p- 34, how alike are the thoughts and words of Vives 
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to Bacon, and would also point out wrong pagination 
as part of the Baconian method. 

Mrs. Pott presents the idea delightfully of the good 
and evil natures contending (as in Sonnet CXLIV.) 
in her latest publication, the Child’s Romance of 
Philomir,* or Self’s the Man, which every student of 
Francis Bacon must know and appreciate. Its IIllus- 
trations, also the work of Mrs. Pott’s clever pen, 
testify to the versatility of her genius. 

When we remember Mark Anthony’s speech in 
Julius Caesar, ‘‘ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears,’’ it is very much to our purpose to find 
wise Vives (p. 410, Holy Citie) using the same out-of- 
the-wayexpression. ‘‘ Because they (Playwrights) can- 
not make themselves admired by things really extant, 
they must fetch their audiences ears up to them by 
pursuing chimeras and non entia.”’ 

AuiciA Amy LEITH 


*Robt. Banks, Racquet Court. 1915. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON WATSON. 


HAT arouses one’s interest and suspicion in the 
W authorship of the “‘ Watson ”’ poems, before 
anything else,is the style of the Dedications 

and Addresses to the Reader. 

The “‘ Eclogue upon the death of the Right Honor- 
able Sir Francis Walsingham ”’ (1590), is prefixed with 
a letter of Dedication, “‘ To the most vertuous Lady, 
Lady Francis Sydney, all honour and happinesse.” 
In style and in wording, it is singularly like the letter 
to Southampton, placed in front of ‘‘ Lucrece ”’ (1594). 

Watson writes :— ' 


‘In which poeme albeit I never attaine the height of his 
worthinesse, yet manie (rather affecting his praise, then my 


verse) have requested and perswaded me to publish Meliboeus 
in English.” 


Shakespeare is equally modest as to the merit of his 
verse :— 


““The warrant I have of your Honourable disposition, not 
the worth of my untutord Lines makes it assured of acceptance. 
- . . Were my worth greater, my duety would shew 
greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship ; 
To whom I wish long life still lengthened with all happinesse. 

Your Lordships in all duety 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Watson concludes :— 


“Such as the translation is (‘ meane time as it is’) I humblie 
offer it to your Ladiships protection (‘it is bound to your 
Lordskip ’), hoping it will be as favourablie redd and accepted, 
as it is affectionatly written and presented. 

Your Ladiships in all duety, 
THomas WATSON. 


“The Epistle Dedicatorie’”’ of the “Passionate 
Centurie of Love,’ ‘‘Composed by Thomas Watson 
Gentleman : and published at the request of certaine 
Gentlemen his very frendes ” 
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To the Right Honorable my 
very good Lord Edward de Vere, Earle 
of Oxenford, etc. 


is made up of comparisons with Alexander the Great, 
Bacon’s favourite hero. 

Who can doubt from Watson’s writings that he was 
an aristocrat ? His works tell us of his acquaintance 
with Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, the Earl of 
Oxford, the Walsinghams and Sidneys. 

In Sonnet 17 of ‘‘ The Tears of Fancie”’ (1593), 
Watson refers to himself as having been at Court :— 


Then from her fled my hart in sorrow wrapped. 
Like unto one that shund pursuing slaughter : 
All welnigh breathles told me what had happed, 
How both in Court and countrie he had sought her. 


Like Bacon and Shakespeare, Watson frequently 
alludes to Falconry (the sport only of noblemen) in 
metaphor, as for instance :— 


He Falcon like came sowsing from aloofe. 
(Centurie of Love, LXVII.) 


Shakespeare often (apart from allusions to Falconry) 
adopts its language :— 


And like an eagle o’er his aery towers, 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. 
(King John, V.-2.) 


It would be interesting to know to whom Watson 
refers in this annotation heading Sonnet LXVII. of the 
““ Centurie ”’ :— 


A man singuler for his learning, and magistrate of no 
small accoumpt, upon slight survey of this booke of pas- 
sions, eyther for his liking to the Author, or for his own 
private pleasure, or for some good he conceyued of the 
worke, voutchsafed with his own hand to set down certain 
posies concerning the same: Amongst which, this was 
one; Love hath no leaden heeles. Whereat the Author 
glaunceth throughout al this Sonnet ; which he purposely 
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compyled at the presse, in remembrance of his worshipfull 
‘frend, and in honour of his golden posie. 


Although undated, these hundred “‘ Passions ” were 
published in 1582; being registered on 31st March of 
that year to Mr. Cawoode. 

Magistrates of singular learning capable of setting 
down “golden poesy”’ were never “as plentiful as 
tabby cats,’’ and perhaps somebody may be able to 
suggest his name. 

Watson addresses a feigned Mistress in his hundred 
Passions, and tells us so in his address “‘ To the frendly 
Reader ”’ :-— 


Yet for this once I hope that thou wilt in respect of 
my travaile in penning lovepassions, or for pitie of my 
paines in suffering them (although but supposed) so survey 
the faultes herein escaped, as eyther to winke at them, 
as oversightes of a blind Lover ; or to excuse them, as idle 
toyes proceedinge from a youngling frenzie. 


His love Sonnets are compiled on Poetic Frenzy 
masked under the subject of Love; a device adopted by 
Shakespeare and other sonneteers of the period. At 
the end of Sonnet LXXI. of the “ Centurie ”’ he tells 
how it interferes with all other pursuits :— 


The Author writethin this Sonnet unto his very friend, 
in excuse of his late change of study, manners, and delights 
all happening through the default of Love. And here by 
examples he proveth unto him (calling him by the name 
of Titus, as if himself were Gysippus) that Love not only 
worketh alteration in the mindes of men, but also in the 
very Gods them selves. 


To which effect, of course, both Bacon and Shak- 
speare wrote. This ‘‘ Titus”’ is another of Watson’s 
mysterious friends He addresses him as “ deere Titus 
mine, my auncient frend.” 

Watson has a great fondness for Navigation meta- 
phors :— 
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Whose haughtie Love not for his love relents, 

But hoysing up her sayle of prowd disdaine, 

For service done makes no returne of gaine. 
Centurie, XXVII. 


My heart must needes repine, 
And storme with sighes to ease me as I may ; 
Whilst others are becalm’d, or lye them still, 
Or sayle secure with tide and winde at will. 
Centurie, XXVI. 


I sat in Follies ship, and playde the foole, 
Till on Repentance rocke his sides did craze. 
Centurie, LXXXVIII. 


Ye captive soules of blindefold Cyprians boate 
Marke with advise in what estate yee stande, 
Your Boteman never whistles mearie noate, 

And Folly keeping sterne, still puttes from lande, 
And makes a sport to tosse you to and froe, 
Twixt sighing windes, and surging waves of woe. 

On Beawties rocke she runnes you at her will. 

Centurie, XCI. 


That like a mastles shipe at seas I wander. 
Tears of Fancie, 53, 


Metaphors of shipping and ship-wreck are always 
being met with in Shakespeare. One has only to turn 
up “ Bark,” ‘“ Boat,” “ Ship,” etc., in a Concordance 
to see how multitudinous they are. In Bacon’s acknow- 
ledged writings such metaphors are always cropping up. 
The author of the Advancement of Learning likened 
himself to one who “ with a small bark (such as we 
were able to set out) sailed about the universal cir- 
cumference, as well of the old as the new World of 
Sciences, with how prosperous winds and course, we 
leave posterity to judge.” 

The Watson poems are saturated with the Shake- 
spearean thought and tricks of diction. These are so 
numerous that we can only give a few instances :— 
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When blacke dispaire renewes a Lovers smart. 
Tears of Fancy, Son. 8. 
I'll join with blacke despair against my soul. 
Richard III., I1.-2. 


Or brought faive beauty to so fowle a domage. 

Tears of Fancie, Son. 24. 
A giving hand though fowl shall have fair praise. 

Love’s Labouyr’s Lost, IV.-1. 
Fairy payment for foul words is more than due. 

ibid, 
“ Fair’ and ‘‘ Foul” are found together twice in 
the first scene of Macbeth. 


Loves quiver fraught with arrowes of the best : 
His bended bow in hand ail arvmd to kill. 
Teares of Fancie, Son. 4. 
Cupid all armed. 
M.N. Dream, II.-1. 
Fames shril trompe. 
Teares of Fancie, Son. 33. 
All-telling Fame, doth noise abroad. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, II.-1. 
Winter’s rage. ; 
Tears of Fancie, Son. 48. 
The furious winter’s rages. 
Cymbeline, IV.-2. 
Teares from eies distilling. 
Tears of Fancie, Son. 38. 
Siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within. 
Sonnet CXIX. 


The vulgar sorte (7.e., the ordinary readers of Wat- 
son’s Poems !) 
Annotation to “‘ Centurte,’’? LXII. 
also in 1 Henry VI., III.-2. and Advancement of 
Learning. 


Come gentle Death, . . . abridge my woe, 
By cutting of my life. 
Centurie, LVI. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut. 
Henry V., IiI.-6. 
Swift desire. 
Sonnet 41. 
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The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 45. 
Where Eagle like I late beheld the Sunne. 
Centurie, LX XVIII. 
Nay, if thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst the sun. 
3 Henry VI., II.-1. 
In hope at last, she will voutsafe to say, 
I rewe his death, whose life I made away. 
Centurie, LXIX. 
For so it falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us, 
Whiles it was ours. 
Much Ado, IV.-I. 
I shall be lov’d when I am lack’d. 
Coriolanus, IV.-t. 
When he is dead, he will be loved. 
Promus 
O bitter sweete, or hunny mixt with gall, 
My heart is hurt with overmuch delight. 
Centurie, XII. 
Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting. 
Romeo and Juliet, I1.-4. 


That bitterness is often concealed in sweet things 
which, therefore, turn to sours, is constantly reiterated 
by Bacon-Shakespeare. This is the subject of Edwin 
Reed’s Parallelism No. 850. 


But sweetest thingsturn The vinegar of sweet wine. 


sourest by their deeds. Promus. 
Sonnet 94. The best things are in their 
The sweets we wish for corruption the worst; the 
turn to loathed sours. sweetest wine makes. the 
(Lucrece). sharpest vinegar. 
Things, sweet to taste, Charge against Somerset. 


prove in digestion sour. 
Richard II.,_ I.-3. 
This intrusion shall, 

Now seeming sweet, con- 
vert to bitter gall. 

Romeo and Juliet, 1.-5. 


Y* 
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The substance of the second Baconian quotation 
had been adopted by Watson in “‘ The Tears of Fancie ”’ 
(Sonnet, 58) : 


So have I found, and now too deerely trie, 
That pleasure doubleth paine and blisse annoy. 


and again, 
Their sweet delight my paine the more increaseth. 


The device of the “‘ mortal war” between the heart 
and eye in Shakespeare’s Sonnets 46-47, was evidently 
imitated after Watson’s Sonnets 19-20 (‘‘ Tears of 
Fancie’’) :— 

My hart accus’d mine eyes and was offended, 

Vowing the cause was in mine eyes aspiring : 

Mine eyes affirm’d my hart might well amend it, 

If he at first had banisht loves desiring. 

Hart said that love did enter at the eyes, 

And from the eyes descended to the hart: 

Eyes said that in the hart did sparkes arise, 

Which kindled flame that wrought the inward smart ; 

Hart said eyes’ tears might soone have quencht that flame, 

Eyes said harts sighs at first might love exile: 

So hart the eies and eies the hart did blame, &c. 


That love enters at the eye is stated by Shakespeare 
in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” III.-2 :— 


Tell me where is fancy bred ? 
It is engender’d in the eyes. 
and in “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” IV.-3. 
Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes. 


In the ‘“‘ Natural History,” Bacon says, “‘ the affec- 
tions . . . which draw the spirits into the eyes 

. . are two, love and envy. And in the Masque, 
‘““A Conference of Pleasure,” written some thirty 
years earlier, he writes of, “the eye, where love 
beginneth.”’ 
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It is impossible to read a few lines of ‘“‘ Watson” 
without some startling reminder of Shakespeare. Thus 
in Sonnet 25 of “‘ The Tears of Fancie’’ Watson tells 
how :— 


Each tree did beare the figure of her name, 
Which my faint hand upon their barks ingraned. 


Reed, in Parallelism 699, quotes passages from “ As 
You Like It,” and ‘‘ Sylva Sylvarum ”’ on this subject. 

Who does not perceive the touch of Bacon’s mind 
and hand in the lines 


The negro seldome feeles himselfe too warme 
If he abide within his native coast ? 
(Centurie LVII.). 


To which there is a foot-note :— 


For both experience teacheth and philosophical reason 
approveth, than an Ethyopian may easily in Spaine be 
smothered with the heate of the countrey, though Spaine 
be more temperate than Ethyopia is. 


In the ‘‘ Centurie’’’ Sonnets, Watson mentions in his 
annotations the authors whence he borrows. Bacon’s 
custom, says Rawley, was to light his torch at every 
man’s candles. It was also Watson’s and Shakes- 
peare’s. Watson’s vast learning is shown by his 
imitations of 


Ovid, Cicero, Tibullus, Lucan, Mantuan, Seneca, 
Horace, Virgil, Propertius, Sepinus, Martial, Ausonius, 
Marullus, Pliny, Apollonius, Flaccus. 

Musaeus, Sophocles, Theocritus, Xenophon, Aristotle, 
Hieronimus (St. Jerome), Pomponius Mela _ (the 
Geographer), Seraphine, Petrarch, Strozza, Pontano, 
Fiorenzuola, Parabosco, Ronsard, Forcadel (‘‘ An excel- 
lent civilian, and one of the best poets of Fraunce these 
many years”’). 


The art of secret writing he learned from Trithemius. 
All these writers are drawn upon in the composing 
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of a hundred Sonnets. I doubt if more than one 
man has ever lived who had absorbed such learning. 
At twelve years of age Bacon’s industry was said to 
be “above the capacity, and his mind beyond the 
reach of his contemporaries.” 
R. EAGLE. 
Oo 


NOTE ON MRS. STOPES’ LETTER AND 
MR. HARDY’S REPLY (Bacontana, Oct., 1914). 


reply printed in the same magazine. Mr. Hardy’s 

reply to Mrs. Stopes, on pages 209-211 of the 
October BAcONIANA of I9I4 is very comprehensive, 
however, he lost a strong point by accepting her 
spelling of the name of that Stratford peasant, 
““ willm Shagsper”’ (1563-1616), as ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 
It is absolutely false and criminal to write or accept 
such spelling. In his book, “ Shaksper, not Shakes- 
peare,”’ William Henry Edwards, A.M. (1825-1909), 
and in the book, ‘‘ Shaksper could not Write’ (1886 
and 1906) by William Henry Burr, A.M. (1819-1908), 
both of these authors have shown beyond all con- 
tradiction the utter disregard of truth and historical 
facts as exhibited by the Shagsperites when they 
persist in writing the name of the Stratford man as 
“* Shakespeare.” 

It is recorded here in an American Shakesperian 
magazine that the late Dr. Furnivall ‘‘ bust up” the 
London Shakespeare Society between 1840 and 1860, 
by proposing to give up the name “ Shake-speare ” 
which Sir Francis Bacon had printed on the title-pages 
of ‘‘ Richard the Second,” and “ Richard the Third,” 
and adopt the name “ Shakspere’”’ (the final “e” 
was not there) because that was the nearest approach 


T is very instructive to have an article and the 
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to the horrible scrawls called signatures of the 
Stratford man’s will. In Halliwell’s ‘ Outlines,” 
11th Edition of 1898, Vol. 2, p. 266, is a copy of a letter 
written by Edmund Malone (1741-1812). He writes 
to the effect that the name was not written with a 
final “e” “until the last half of last century,” that 
is until after 1650. Malone was the first one to state 
that the two last letters of the name of the Stratford 
peasant “ willm Shagsper’”’ were not “re” but the 
garman “ r,” and in his book Mr. Edwards has proved it 
beyond all successful contradiction. Messrs. Edwards’ 
and Burr’s books are to be found in the British Museum 
and in the library of the Bacon Society. 

It is amusing and suggestive of the utter lack of 
truth and honesty in the Shagsperites to see how uni- 
versally they falsify the name of “ willm’s”’ father, 
which is plainly written ‘‘ Shaxsper”’ in the baptismal 
record of April 26, 1564, this name is written with an 
““x”’ over 12 times in the Stratford Records, and 
“‘ Shaksper ”’ in that list of 19 men of 1655. The name 
of the son in the Marriage bond of Nov. 26, 1582, is 
plainly written ‘‘ willm. Shagsper.”” Facsimiles of the 
first two are to be found in “ Outlines,’”’ and of the 
marriage bond in Gray’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage,”’ 
1905, and in “ New Shakespereana,” of June, 1906. 

In the “ London Atheneum,” of February 23, 1907, 
page 226, is an article written by Mrs. Stopes con- 
cerning the books found in Stratford. The date of the 
wonderful library was after 1600; (An Inventory of 
January 10, 1606-7), how that will help her attempt 
to show the superior education of “‘ willm,” his parents 
and neighbors, before the year of 1580 1s not apparent. 
The cold unpleasant fact remains that notwithstanding 
the superior educational advantages possessed by the 
Stratford people in 1566, over two-thirds of nearly a 
score of their principal men could not write their 
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names, but signed with their mark, John Shaksper 
being one of these ignorant men. See the facsimile in 
“ Outlines,” as noted above. In 1588 over half of 
nearly thirty of the principal men of that town could 
not write. See G. G. Greenwood’s “In re Shakes- 
peare,” 1909, or ‘‘ The Vindicators of Shakespeare,” 
IgIo. 
R. A. SMITH, 
Ward Dept., U.S.A. 
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deserving man of Stratford met with scant 

attention. After the mystifying 1623 Folio of 
certain Shakespeare Plays silence was maintained, 
except that in 1632 again in 1664, and finally in 1684, 
the 1623 Folio was reprinted. As to who was respons- 
ible for its reproduction there was nothing to show. 
It seemed as though the reading public were to be 
dosed with the Tome whether they wanted it or not. 

In 1640 some unknown person or persons caused to 
be reprinted the Shakespeare sonnets, having for frontis- 
piece an ambiguous portrait by Marshall with a bewil- 
dering verse below it. 

Five sonnets are omitted, the original numbers of 
which totalled 287. 

With regard to another supposed poet, one Spenser, 
editions of poems appeared from unexplained sources, 
unless we are to suppose them purely publisher’s 
ventures. 

In 1679 a big Tome of the Spenser poems was printed 
without explanations, having for frontispiece an 
engraving of the “‘ Spenser ‘’ monument in Westminster 


lL the period 1616 to 1709 Shakespere, the 
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Abbey. Some unknown added a so-called account of 
the Life of Spenser, exhibiting several curious ambigui- 
ties and telling little or nothing of the men who living 
most of his life in Ireland, was yet affirmed to have 
written many long and very excellent poems pub- 
lished in England. 

In 1709 one Rowe, a poet, holding the official posi- 
tion of Poet Laureate, published the Shakesperean 
plays as revised and edited by himself. He added a 
first and ridiculously empty account of the life 
of the supposed dramatic author, affirming the top of 
the actor author’s performance to have been that of 
ghost in his own Hamlet (hamlet) and making no 
reference whatever to the sonnets and other poems. 
In its way the attitude of the wits of the 17th century 
was similar to what we sometimes hear to-day. We 
have the poems and plays and what does it matter who 
wrote them ? 

In the case, however, of Francis Bacon the pundits 
of the 17th century adopted an entirely different atti- 
tude. Universally they recognised him as the one great 
man of the Age. Tenison compared him to the 
Phoenix whom Nature gives the world but once in 
five hundred years. 

Dr. Rawley printed in 1657 an account of Bacon’s 
life. Sir William Dugdale another account in 1675. 
Archbishop Tenison a longer account still in 1679, 
Stephens another in 1702, while Blackbourne collected 
and published in 1730 all the various accounts of the 
great man’s life and all his acknowledged writings 
except very few. Mallet about 1740 published another 
Life of Bacon. 

Notice of Bacon’s death and works did not have to 
wait seven years. 

In 1626 a chorus of poetical lamentations came from 
thirty-three persons and Rawley said he had reserved 
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from print a considerable number of other and better 
contributions. Poets like Ben Jonson, Waller and 
Cowley subsequently expressed their high opinion of 
the great Verulam. Other writers such as Tobie 
Mathew, Osborne and Powell, divines and high officials 
such as Bishop Wilkins, Dr. Rawley, Dr. Glanvill, 
Dr. Sprat, Sir William Dugdale, Archbishop Tenison 
and Mr. Stephens, all in their turns gave expression 
in print to high encomiums concerning him. Although 
all his acknowledged writings of any size had been 
printed by 1627, his letters, speeches, scraps and 
memoranda were printed at intervals in small portions 
as though they were precious ointments. (This was 
before the age when publishers and literary men had 
committed intellectual ‘‘ hari kari’’ by lecturing on 
Shakespeare and editing “‘ him ”’ for the use of schools 
and universities.) Rawley published Bacon’s Miscel- 
lany Works, 1630. Latin versions, 1638; Resuscitatio, 
1657; Opuscula, 1658. An unknown contributed 
“Remains,” 1640. Tenison after consulting with 
“Learned and Prudent Men” supplied more scrappy 
“Remains ” in 1679. Stephens printed books of care- 
fully selected letters and more Baconian scraps in 
1702 and 1734. There really must have been a big 
demand for these things. One can surely say this 
from the number of copies which defying the attri- 
tion of time have reached the custody of the second- 
hand bookseller of to-day. 

I must not omit the Amsterdam publication by 
Gruter in 1653, “ Scripta in Naturali,” &c., which 
contained nineteen of Bacon’s MSS., entrusted by Sir 
Wm. Boswell to Gruter before 1649. Gruter had then 
many other important private documents which he 
was very keen to print, but which presumably after- 
wards reached safe English custody. 

T hold a strong opinion that Tenison and many other 
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men knew well that Bacon was author both of 
Spenser’s poems and of Shakespeare’s plays, and that 
the Folio Plays were intended to form part—neces- 
sarily secret, because secrecy was essential to Bacon’s 
scheme of teaching philosophy aphoristically, through 
the medium of the plays—of his Great Instauration. 

Tenison seems to have obtained possession of a Will 
of Lord Bacon described as his last. It does not agree 
with the terms of the 1625 Will in certain respects, 
viz.: 1. Advice as to MS. and unfinished fragments 
was to be sought of Mr. Selden and Mr. Herbert. 2. 
The Elegie in felicem Memoriam Elizabethae was to 
be published. 3. In addition to {100 Bacon is said to 
have bequeathed to Rawley, “ the great Bibles of the 
King of Spain.” 

The 1679 Remains in themselves offer no ostensible 
reason for publication. 

Tenison leaves a notable gap on page 49 where he 
makes bold to affirm that Bacon projected and 
intended as part of his Instauration, Instances and 
Examples for a particular Explication and Application 
of the Second Part. In the “‘ Shakespeare Enigma ”’ 
the Revd. W. A. Sutton has a useful suggestion as to 
the Shakespeare Folio Plays and their connection with 
the Instauration. The interesting thing is that Tenison 
affirmed that he knew what was intended, and very 
obscurely hinted at what the missing part consisted of. 
It is a suspicious circumstance that Tenison at page 
16 for a simile to Bacon’s misfortunes quoted the 
Tempest whereby Sir George Summers was cast upon the 
Bermudas which Mariners esteemed an inaccessible 
and enchanted place, and which was also a fruitful 
region. The Tempest is the first of the Folio Shakes- 
peare plays, and is in its text associated with the 
Bermudas. (Bermoothes.) 

Note also on page 73 Tenison’s ambiguous references 
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to Bacon’s judgment of and performances in Poetry. 
Overleaf Tenison almost betrays what was passing 
through his mind. He refers to a certain edition as 
claimed to be :— 
“ Purged of all faults ” 

and suggests it cannot be purged unless the whole 
volume be made one entire Blot. 

This is oddly reminiscent of Hemings and Condell’s 
address in the Shakespeare Folio :— 


““Cur’d and perfect in their limbs 
Scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” 


On the same page Tenison writes :—“ Posterity (I 
hope) will do his Lordship Honour and Benefit to 
themselves in a larger and more accurate Collection 
of his Works.” 

It is a fair assumption that Tenison had upon his 
mind a far off day when the Shakespeare Folio having 
fulfilled its great educational experiment, would be 
given its fit place in “‘a larger and more accurate ” 
edition of Bacon’s works. 

Tenison lived in an intelligent age, but one cannot 
credit that he and the learned and prudent men 
consulted would have considered suitable for publi- 
cation the inconsequent and rubbishy scraps from 
Bacon’s papers collected in the 1679 Remains. 

The likely alternative is that they merely form 
the outward framework of an ingenious ciphered 
message. 

This view finds support in the very curious words 
and phrases one meets with at the very outset of the 
collection, such as :—‘‘ Sanctuaries,” ‘‘ best King in 
the world,” “‘ Vault,” ‘‘ Stage,” “‘ Actor,” ‘“ brought 
to light,” “‘ within a curtain and after came forth,” 
“the glory of God is to conceal a thing and the glory 
of a King is to find it out,” “ Keys,” “some degrees 
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of light,” ‘‘ Wheel of Justice,” ‘‘ by the means of 
some discreet Divines,’ ‘“‘ Secrets,’  ‘‘ Secrets,” 
“ Tower,” ‘‘ Tower.” . 

It may therefore well be that Baconiana 1679, of 
which many copies would seem to have been printed, 
waits for its cryptic communications to be mastered 
by someone of sufficient patience and sharpness to 
pierce the veil. One last point. Bacon, in his “‘ De 
Augmentis,”” mentions Kay ciphers. Now according 
to a clue which need not be further alluded to here 
the Kay cipher was so called because K was the first, 
letter of the Elizabethan alphabet to be expressed 
by two numerals, viz., 10. In this Z was 24. But 
instead of counting Aas 25, two nulls were introduced 
before A, which thus became 27. The Kay cipher 
count of Shakespeare is 259, thus :—S18, H34, A27, 
Kio, E31, S18, P15, E31, A27, R17, E31, total 259. 

In Baconiana, 1679, page number 259, is followed 
by the words, “‘ That is Francis Bacon.” 

My conclusion is that Tenison knew when he pub- 
lished Baconiana that Bacon had written the Folio 
plays, that they formed an important part of his 
scheme of instruction, and that he had desired his 
secret to be kept until a future age. It is probable 
that the “ Will” from which Tenison quoted con- 
stituted a private set of instructions to the men in 
Bacon’s confidence. It is probable also that Bacon 
anticipated the likelihood that some would be unable 
to keep the secret and provided the safety valve of a 
method of disclosure in cipher. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 
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Elizabeth obtained from Nicholas Bacon the 

younger the Grant to her and her successors 
of the freehold reversion of Gorhambury and other 
manors in Hertfordshire. In March, 1599, Francis 
wrote to the Queen urging her to buy Gorhambury 
from Anthony Bacon. Anthony being a_ bachelor 
and in ill-health, she may have satisfied Francis with 
buying the freehold reversion. If Anthony died 
without issue the estate devolved upon Francis in 
tail male together with half the furniture of Gorham- 
bury House, under the will of the greatly wealthy 
Lord Keeper Bacon. Had Francis been as stated 
in biliteral cipher (and as I believe) the Queen’s 
eldest, though unacknowledged son, the freehold 
reversion would have passed to him should he have 
been permitted to succeed to the throne. As events 
occurred, it passed to King James. The Royal Grant 
at the suit of Sir Francis Bacon in 1608 enabled him 
to vest the freehold in the trustees of his marriage 
settlement, Francis at that date being one of the 
law officers and on terms of favour with James I. 
The State Paper note is misleading and correctly 
viewed does not fit the theory that Francis was an 
irresponsible person in money matters. I. think 
Mr. Smedley is also wrong about the Markes estate. 
It seems to have belonged to the same group of Hert- 
fordshire property. Lady Ann Bacon, Anthony, 
and then Francis were successively entitled—the latter 
only contingently, but with a strong expectancy of 
succession. Pressed by Harvey for repayment of 
£600 lent against his Star Chamber reversionary 
office, which was a valuable one, it was not unreason- 
able that he should have asked Anthony and Lady 


T would be useful to know the date when Queen 
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Ann to allow it to be pledged to Harvey as collateral 
security. If the Lady Ann condition had the control 
contended, Markes could not have been made a 
security except a very doubtful one. That Markes 
was made a security and was about to be redeemed 
a few months later is shown in “ Spedding,” Vol. 1, 
at page 246. I cannot agree with the spendthrift 
theory. It is confuted by the very letter which 
Mr. Smedley quotes :— 

“T cannot accuse myself that I am either prodigal 
or slothful.” 

The suggestion that he had exhausted Lady Ann 
Bacon’s resources as early as 1589 is entirely wrong. 
Captain Allen’s letter was to Anthony—Lady Bacon’s 
poverty is there plainly and distinctly laid at An- 
thony’s door. We know, too, that Anthony’s expenses 
abroad were very large indeed (over £500 per annum) 
and his mother’s remark that Anthony would only be 
£100 better off by her death shows that all she could 
raise had been spent on Anthony and him alone. 
The Markes security, all that Francis had ever asked 
for, was redeemed within a few months. Francis 
was splendid in his expenses when he had money to 
spend. If, as I expect, he had considerable obliga- 
tions to printers and bookbinders he managed to pay 
his way and was only in difficulties of a serious kind 
when the Queen’s supplies, through Burghley, were 
either delayed or as in 1594, stopped altogether. 
Mr. Smedley’s misapprehension seems to have pre- 
vented his noticing the great “‘ plum” of the Anthony 
Bacon letter of 16th April, 1593. 

“It cannot but be a grief unto me to see a mind 
that hath given so sufficient proof of itself in having 
brought forth many good thoughts for the! general to 
be overburdened and cumbered with a care of clearing 
his particular estate.” 
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Here was Anthony reviewing the facts after a 
year’s return from a long residence abroad. Unless 
he referred to book authorship for general readers, 
the sentence is unintelligible. 1592 was the year of 
Anthony’s return and of the letter from Francis to 
Burleigh intimating that if were not supplied with 
the means of commandment of other wits than his 
own (that is to pay his literary staff) he should give 
up the Queen’s service and turn bookmaker (that is 
writer of books) for a living. . 

The loyalty and courageous struggle made by 
Anthony to keep his foster brother’s head above water 
was a fine action. All this time Robert Earlof Essex, 
the second son of the Queen’s secret marriage, against 
whose birth there was no bar sinister, was being sup- 
plied with ample funds. It was probably owing 
to Anthony (who became his secretary) that Essex 
was roused to the necessity of doing something for 
Francis. 

I apprehend that Mr. Smedley’s sentence referring 
to Bacon’s “‘ great contemporary, William Shakes- 
peare,’ would have been expressed differently had 
he considered it carefully. 

This is a Bacon Society with, I thought, at any 
rate, one belief in common, namely, that Bacon was 
author of the Shakespeare plays and poems. 

For that reason, viz., that Mr. Smedley is out to 
capture the men of letters—which he will never do— 
instead of the men in the street with whom we have 
a real chance, I observe he did not mention the most 
suggestive of the Peachem’s Emblems. 

I refer to the picture of Francis Bacon on page 33, 
and that opposite it showing a hand out of a cloud 
grasping a speare with its point in another cloud. 


PARKER WOODWARD. 
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MR. SMEDLEY’S REPLY. 

With reference to the two authenticated statements 
(for information as to which I am indebted to Mr. 
Harold Hardy), the all-important point for the purpose > 
of my argument is that in 1608 someone—reciting the 
fact that Sir Nicholas Bacon, son of the great Lord 
Keeper, conveyed the remainder in certain estates to 
Queen Elizabeth, her heirs and successors, with the 
condition that if he paid £100 the grant should be void 
—added these words, “‘ which was apparently done to 
prevent the said Sir Francis to dispose of the same land 
which otherwise by law he might have done.” That 
can only mean, that for some reason, Sir Nicholas was 
determined to make it impossible for Francis to dispose 
of his interest in those estates for more than f{100, 
either by way of Mortgage or Sale. When Lady Anne 
conveyed the Markes Estate to Francis it was subject 
to a similar condition, namely, that the grant was to be 
null and void upon Lady Anne paying ten shillings to 
Francis. For some reason, then, she desired to make 
it impossible for Francis either to sell his interest in the 
Markes Estate or borrow on it more than ten shillings, 
because, at any time, she could turn out Francis, or 
any assignee of his, by paying him tenshillings. Surely, 
the only rational inference to be drawn from these 
authenticated facts is that it was held to be unwise to 
let the estates pass into his hands without making it © 
impossible for him to turn them into money. 

The word “ spendthrift’’ is Mr. Woodward’s not mine. 
The clause in the letter written to Lord Burghleigh by 
Francis, to which Mr. Woodward draws attention as 
overlooked by me, I have actually set out im extenso in 
my article. Nor have I been prevented by any mis- 
apprehension from noticing what Mr. Woodward 
describes as ‘‘ the great plum ” in Anthony’s letter of 
the 16th of April, 1593, for I have again and again 
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drawn attention to its value as evidence that Francis 
had been engaged in some great public work as to 
which historical records are silent. I have never sug- 
gested that Bacon was a spendthrift in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. In the ‘“ Mystery of 
Francis Bacon” (pages 74 and 75), I say :—‘‘ He 
received pecuniary assistance from his uncle, Lord 
Burghley. He strained the monetary resources of his 
mother and brother, which were not inconsiderable, 
to the utmost, exhausted his own and heavily encum- 
bered himself with debts, and yet he was not prodigal 
or extravagant.’ In that all-important letter which 
would have been lost if Rawley had not published it in 
the Resusciatio, 1657, he not only describes Burghley as 
“the second founder of my poor estate,”’ but uses the 
expression, “‘ and if your lordship will not carry me on.” 
If this means anything, it implies that up to the writing 
of that letter Burghley had been financially supporting 
him in some project. Mr. Woodward says that Francis 
“was only in difficulties of a serious kind when the 
Queen’s supplies through Burghley were either delayed, 
or as in 1594 stopped altogether.’’ I cannot find a 
shred of historical evidence to support this statement. 
I do not know of any statement or historical fact which 
would justify even the inference that the Queen ever 
contributed through Burghleigh or otherwise one 
shilling to support either Francis or his projects. 

The theory which I have ventured to put forward is 
this. From 1576 to 1626 a remarkable literature was 
created and published in the English language ; such 
evidence as can be obtained negatives the conclusion 
that it was produced on commercial lines ; there was no 
cultured public to purchase and the cost of its produc- 
tion could not have been recouped by sales; _ there is 
no evidence that, at this period, anyone but Francis 
Bacon concerned himself with, or was interested in 
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the advancement of learning. His work bearing that 
title proves that he did so concern himself and was so 
interested ; the production of this literature, for which 
apparently there was no demand, was the only means 
by which learning could be advanced ; another object 
in its production was the perfecting of the English 
language, and arising therefrom this further object, 
that any student possessing only the use of that one 
language should have access through this literature 
to knowledge of the antiquities, the works of the 
classical authors, and of every conceivable subject ; 
the enormous cost of its production was provided by 
someone ; from his earliest years Bacon was in pecuni- 
ary difficulties, although he states that he was neither 
prodigal nor slothful, and there is nothing to contradict 
his statement. 

My suggestion is that he was the producer, was res- 
ponsible for the cost and that his monetary difficulties 
were the result of the obligations he entered into, in 
furtherance of what was the great purpose of his life. 
I may be wrong, but I submit that this is a theory 
worthy of consideration by all students of Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean literature. 

I disagree with Mr. Woodward when he says that 
in the beforementioned letter to Burghley, Bacon 
intimates “that if he were not supplied with the 
means of commandment of other wits than his own 
(that is to pay his literary staff) he should give up the 
Queen’s service and turn bookmaker (that is, a writer 
of books) for a living.’”’ The wording does not bear | 
this construction. He asked for “ place of any reason- 
able countenance,” because he did easily see that it 
brought commandment of more wits than of a mans 
own which was a thing he did greatly affect. This, I 
understand, to be a reference to his suit of 1580. He 
considered the work upon which he was engaged to be a 
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‘Royal Work, and sought to have it undertaken by the 
Crown with himself as Director. Occupying that 
position, he would have command of more wits than 
his own. He was not threatening to give up “‘the 
Queen’s service,” but “all care of service,” which 
means all hope of obtaining “‘ that place of any reason- 
able countenance,’ which he had hitherto sought. 
He never dreamt of turning bookmaker for a living. 
He states definitely that if Burghley will not carry 
him on, he will sell his inheritance and purchase some 
lease of quick revenue or some office of gain which 
can be executed by deputy, he, of course, drawing the - 
revenue for his maintenance and leaving him free to 
become a maker of books and a pioneer in that mine 
of truth which Anaxagoras said lay so deep. Bacon 
knew too well that there was no living to be obtained 
by writing books, nor for a matter of that, by publish- 
ing such books as he desired to produce. The 
emblem on page 33 of Peacham’s ‘ Minerva 
Britannia”’ does not bear upon the point I was 
endeavouring to emphasize. That, to which I referred, 
on the title page certainly represents a hidden writer, 
whose hand only protrudes from a drawn curtain. It 
has written the words ‘‘ Mente videbor ’”—by the mind 
I shall be seen. Nearly every portrait of Bacon has 
this curtain looped up at the side of the head, as in 
Marshall’s engraving prefixed to the 1640 Advance- 
ment of Learning, or displayed behind the head. It 
is I think this curtain to which Thomas Powell refers 
when he says:—O Give me leave to pull the Curtaine 
by,” and again “And thus I pluckt the Curtayne 
backe again.”” There is no emblem that I know of 
which is of such remarkable significance. 
We tages 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 

A Mrs. Bunker, in Berkeley, U.S.A., descended from the 
Dudley family (there was a Governor of Massachusetts of the 
latter mentioned name) recently made the following statement 
to a prominent Baconian, viz. :— 

“When I was a child, my grandmother told me that her 
grandmother had told her that she was related to English 
royalty by marriage, but that there was a stain on the family 
name, by reason of the murder of Amy Robsart.”’ 

In the light of the biliteral cipher story of the secret marriage 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Robert Dudley the above 
narration may be of interest to your readers. 

U.S.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 

Dear Epitror,—Has it ever been suggested that the Coat 
chosen by Shake-Spear may contain a classical allusion to the 
Auguy’s Staff and the bird called the Pie ? 

Picus, the first King of Laurentum (of the Laurel) was said 
to have been turned into a Pie because he kept one always 
for augury, and therefore Virgil saith he was painted with the 
Augur’s Staff by him. 

(Aenid II., 7). , 
“‘ Ipse Quirinale lituo, parvag, sedebat, 
Succinctus trabed.”’ 


He in a sorry paule did sit, 
An Augur’s crosier joy’ned with it.” 


I quote from Vive’s Note in St. Augustine’s Citie of God. 
St. Augustine himself gives us this verse on Saturn, the father 
of Picus, whom some think was King in Latium before Picus. 


Th’ indocile sort on Mountains high disperst 
He did compose, and gave them laws and first 
Would call it Latium, where he latent lay 

In whose reign was the Golden Age men say.” 


‘‘ Tush, but these, they say, are fictions.” 

It is quite on the cards that Francis Bacon translated this 
edition of St. Augustine (1620) dedicated to the Earlof Pem- 
broke and his brother and the Earl of Arundel, adding some- 
thing of his own. 

This last sentence at any rate smacks of Bacon ! 

The name Picus is the same as Shake-Spear, or Spear- 
holder, and would easily lend itself to Allegory. 

Yours truly, 
A STAUNCH BAconIaNn. 


March 25th, 1915. 
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14, Thanet Street. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “BACONIANA.” 

At page 300 of his ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare” Sir Sidney Lee 
points out that from the 1640 edition of Shakespeare 
Sonnets Nos. 18, 19, 43, 56, 75 and 76, Mr. Tanner should 
be interested in this as the numbers total to that curious 
number 287 (the letters in the Address to the readers in the 
Shakespeare Folio count to the same total. 

A.D. 287 is the alleged date when St. Albans was the first 
Grand Master in Freemasonry. Several other instances of 
the importance given to this number have already been given 
in these pages IBAWE 
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NOTES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bacon Society was held 
on the 8th of March, in the Library. The report and 
audited accounts were submitted and approved and 
the officers were elected for the current year except 
that the appointment of a successor to the late Sir 
Edwin Durning Lawrence as President was deferred. 


The following letter received from a distinguished 
poet is noteworthy as a sign of the times. The writer 
has never been in any way associated with what are 
called Baconian views. ‘Many thanks for your kind- 
ness in sending me a copy of your paper entitled 
Francis Bacon—A Tribute and a Proposal. It was 
the more welcome as I had been recently reading for 
the second time your book The Mystery of Francis 
Bacon, of which you were good enough to send me a 
copy at the time of its publication, three years ago. 
The case which you state in that book seems to me 
to call for a far more adequate reply than has yet 
been forthcoming from the adherents of the old 
doctrine, yet I still find many widely educated men 
contemptuous of the suggestion that Bacon accom- 
plished what you claim as his work. I am far too 
busy a man to enter the lists myself in this cause, but 
I wish you success in your endeavours. The proposal 
to form a Bacon Memorial Library strikes me as 
excellent and I hope it will be carried out.” 


